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started, and Isabel beheld the object of her hate and terror, Robert 
of Artois, who, after leaving Ulrick and Mirvan, had returned to 
Filby, to await the arrival of his royal accomplice in the act of 
villainy. The effect of the appearance upon the Jewess was even 
greater than upon his trembling victim ; in an instant her fit of 
jealousy returned, and springing towards Isabel, she would have 
completed her original purpose, had not the swift arm of her seducer 
arrested her. 

“ Release my hand!” she cried, or rather shrieked. “Ill not be 
held! Her life or thine, Norman; ravisher! villain! coward ! 
Christian, I spit upon and curse thee !” 

It is difficult to say how the contest with the frantic woman 
might have terminated, had not several men-at-arms rushed into 
the room, on hearing the voice of their master. They were accom- 
panied by a young esquire, whose agitated countenance, when he 
beheld Rachel struggling with his lord, told a deeper interest than 
mere pity ; his hand involuntarily grasped the hilt of his poniard, 
but reflection held it. 

“Convey this wanton to a secure cell within the keep,” cried 
Robert, spurning the unhappy woman brutally from him. “Guard 
her well, Aymer, and see that I am pestered with these frantic 
scenes no more.” 

“ Dog,” said the Jewess, still resisting the men-at-arms, who were 
dragging her from the apartment, “thou hast spurned me like a 
snes beware my fangs! Thou hast broken the last tie between 

; beware when next we meet!” 

"e Believe me, I regret, fair ladies, you shai have been exposed 
to a scene like this,” said Robert of Artois, as soon as the unhappy 
woman was removed ; “but jealousy of your superior charms has 
driven her mad. I will give orders she shall not mar our happiness 
again.” 

This was said with an affectation of courtesy which rendered its 
insolent familiarity more bitter. Isabel, on whom his eyes were 
licentiously fixed, shrank trembling to the side of her cousin, 
whose hand alone prevented her from falling, so excessive was her 
terror at his presence. 

“Robert of Artois,” said Matilda, with dignity, “I appeal not to 
thy honour—for this deed of thine proves that my words would 
wake no echo there—but to thy fears. Canst hope our presence 
can be long concealed within these walls? Normans and Saxons 
will alike unite to punish thy aggression. Release us, then; and 
here I solemnly renew the oath never to yield thy name to those 
whose swords would punish thy unmanly crime.” 

“Filby,” replied the knight, carelessly, “hath held birds of a 
nest as lofty, maiden, as thine own; and I have kept the fledgelings. 
But a few hours since I left thy brother and his new-found friend ; 
we parted in honest fellowship. Suspicion’s self can never glance 
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at me ; and if it does,” he added, “Isabel will by that time be my 
bride, and thou be caged by one who knows how to put a gag upon 
that scornful tongue, and tame thy haughty nature.” 

“Thy bride !” exclaimed Isabel, gazing on him with loathing. 
“ Never !” 

“These walls have echoed often to that word,” snéeringly 
observed the knight ; “spoken as oft in vain. I know a trick to 
make thee sue to be the bride of him you so long have scorned. I 
have humbled hearts, ere now, as proud, and firmer far than thine. 
But why are you in this chamber ? My orders were you should be 
separated. Solitude may tend to tame your spirits. Come,” he 
added, approaching Isabel as he spoke, “I have a dove-cot prettier 
far than this ; let me conduct thee thither. There I will woo thee 
as thou shouldst be wooed, and teach thee, maid, how Robert of 
Artois loves.” 

The flashing eyes of the speaker declared but too plainly his 
guilty purpose. So completely did he deem the unprotected girls 
within his power, that he would not even give himself the trouble 
to dissemble, but felt a savage joy in humbling, by brutal outrage, 
the high-spirited being who had scorned his proffered love. Isabel 
read his purpose, and exclaimed, as she sank fainting in the arms 
of her cousin— 

“Thy promise, coz, thy promise !”’ j ci 

The appeal was not made in vain. In the purity of her nature 
Matilda would rather have seen her cousin dead—nay, with her own 
hand have offered up the spotless victim on the shrine of honour— 
than polluted by the touch of the base ravisher. Drawing the knife 
which from the hour of her arrival at Filby she carried concealed 
in her bosom, she held it over the insensible form of Isabel. 

‘“‘ Advance one step nearer!” she cried, “and I consign her soul 
to God and His good angels. Robert of Artois, doubt not my 
purpose. Mark if my hand trembles or an eyelid quivers. I have 
sworn, living, thy arms should never clasp her. lLessen the 
distance between us but one step—a line’s breadth, a hair—and her. 
pure blood shall rise to heaven against thee.” 

So firm was the voice of the speaker, so resolute her eye, that 
even Robert of Artois, accustomed though he was to scenes like 
this, could not for“one moment doubt her purpose. The sharp, 
elittering blade was within an inch of her fair cousin’s breast, her 
eye unflinchingly fixed upon his. Involuntarily he started back, 

saying, as he did so— 

“ What wouldst do ? ” 

“ Preserve her honour at the expense of life.” 

“ Murderess ! ” . 

“hou art the murderer,” replied Matilda, ‘I, the priestess. 
Thine is the victim—mine the sacrifice ; approach, and it is offered. 
If Heaven will not prevent, its mercy will accept it.” 
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“ Foolish girl!” exclaimed Robert; “it can neither prevent nor 
interfere to save thee.” 

Scarcely had the words passed his lips than the blast ofa trumpet 
rang loud and deep before the drawbridge. Matilda started, for she 
knew the challenge of her house. “T'was Mirvan’s trumpet. 

“Tt has interposed!” she cried. ‘Robber, thy ruffian hold is 
close beset ; our friends are round thy walls! Well may thy cheek 
turn pale. In Heaven has been our trust, and Heaven hath answered 
us. Living, thou canst not guard us; dead, our friends will pile 
these towers in ashes o’er our grave.” 

‘Confusion !” muttered Robert, and rushed from the apartment. 

Matilda laid her insensible burthen on the couch, and sank in 
grateful prayer upon her knees beside her. 


CHAPTER UX. 


ROBERT OF ARTOIS rushed from the chamber of the two captives, 
and with hasty strides gained the battlements of his stronghold, 
from whence the sight which met his gaze might have quailed a 
stronger heart than his, for the united Saxon and Norman hosts 
were marshalled on the plain before him. So universal was the 
indignation at the unmanly outrage he had committed, that even 
amongst those whom he called his friends not a single banner was 
absent. Men who would have supported him in almost any other 
cause, who had shared with him in the plunder of the oppressed 
Saxons, were now in arms against him. Had his victims been of 
the vanquished race, it would have been long ere a single pennon 
had been given to the wind ; but the insult to the daughter and niece 
of so popular a man as the late Hugh de Bigod could not be passed 
over: it was a crime which might come home to every noble’s 
hearth ; and they determined, however they might violate the rights 
of others, that none should tamper with their own. 

About twenty paces behind the herald, whose trumpet had called 
the lord of Filby to the walls, stood the chief leaders of the expedition 
—Ulrick and Mirvan, to whose anxious hearts it seemed an age until 
their enemy appeared. Edda and Odo of Caen left the parley to 
the two lovers, and were busily occupied in directing the franklins 
and nobles where to place their men. Under the direction of such 
experienced commanders, every point of vantage was taken possession 
of, and the castle was completely invested before the inmates knew 
of their approach. ; 
_ “Unless the fox’s den be well supplied,” said Odo, casting a 
satisfied glance on the military dispositions, ‘“ we shall starve him to 
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a surrender ; for I defy horse or man to pass by lake or plain 
without being exposed to the arrows of our soldiers. But see,” he 
added, ‘ the “ravisher appears upon the walls. May the caitiff’s 
shrift be short and speedy, for it will be his last !’ 

“Tis a strange greeting you have called me to!” oueiainiet 
Robert, after casting a hurried survey over the scene. “Is Filby 
hold a robber’s den, “nobles and knights, that you appear before it, 
banner displayed and lance in rest? “Tis well our walls are strong 
enough to bid defiance unto all who come. Come ye in hostile 
guise, or is’t some riddle beyond a plain man’s guessing ?” 

« Robert of Artois,” said Ulrick, with a strong effort to master his 
indignation, “though this deed of thine is of so black a treachery, 
it merits more the hangman’s office than knightly chastisement. — 
Descend, and let the sword decide between us. If vanquished, thou 
shalt release thy captives ; if conqueror, Heaven will raise them up 
another champion.” 

“Captives ! what captives ?”’ demanded the villain in well- 
dissembled surprise ; ‘my castle is not a prison.” 

“dying will not serve thee now,” cried Mirvan : “ despite thy 
arts, thy treachery is known. Where is my sister—where my cousin 
Isabel? Release them, or I swear not to leave one stone upon 
another of this den of treachery and blood—one living soul within 
its ruined walls; thy knightly spurs shall be hacked off—thy 
escutcheon reversed, in sign of infamy, upon thy grave.” 

**« Boys!” replied Robert, “I hear and scorn you both. First, for 
the base-born Ulrick,—for such, despite the bishop’s juggling tale, I 
do believe he is—I cross no sword with men of doubtful birth. -As 
for my captives, if I have such, I have good warrant for detaining 
them. For the rest, exert your strength on Filby—bend bow and 
mangonel ; our walls can boast of hearts and hands who know how 
to defend them.” 

“Coward!” exclaimed Ulrick, maddened by the sneering tone of 
the speaker ; “cool, calculating, spiritless coward, bold only when 
women are to be assailed, hath thy cheek no blush of shame ?—thy 
heart no drop of knightly blood ?” 

“If not with Ulrick, measure swords with me; my birth, at least, 
is equal to thine own,” said Mirvan; “ felonas thou art, I offer thee 
the chance of equal combat, a noble’s sword for the vile headsman’s 
axe. Descend, and Heaven decide between us.” 

Mirvan’s challenge, and the epithet of a coward which Ulrick had 
previously applied to him, stung their enemy to the quick ; for, like 
most cruel and licentious men, he was excessively vain, and 
consequently susceptible of shame. It was not, therefore, without 
an effort that he determined to decline the contest; for he well 
knew how such an act must lower him in the estimation of his 
chivalrous countrymen, with whom courage was held the highest 
virtue. Perhaps he was influenced in his decision by the belief 
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that the arrival of the royal partner of his crime would relieve him 
from his embarrassing position by causing the Normans to desert 
their new allies, or turn their swords against them. Perhaps, too, 
he lacked the moral courage to face the glance and swords of those 
whom he had so cruelly injured. Whichever was the motive, his 
face was livid with contending passions, as he replied— 

“ Tf, for the present, I decline the contest, think not it is I fear 
it ; the bridegroom never longed more for his bride’s first kiss, than 
I to vindicate my honour and chastise thy boyish insolence ; that 
which I have done I dare defend. Normans and Saxons, I defy ye 
both. What ho!” he added, calling to the warder, “fling out our 
banner ; man the walls ; let your keen arrows count every rivet of 
their armour. A hide of land and twenty silver marks to him whose 

* arm strikes down a leader of yon vaunting host.” 

Scarcely had the words passed his lips, than a body of his men, 
who had been crouching behind the battlements, suddenly started 
up, and discharged a flight of arrows at the group of nobles near the 
herald. Thanks to*the goodness of their armour, Ulrick and 
Mirvan both escaped. Odo of Caen was slightly wounded in the 
head, but the unfortunate herald was slain. The assailants raised a 
shout of execration as they beheld him fall ; and even the cheek of 
Robert of Artois blanched—for his office, like his person, was 
sacred, and the wounding or injuring one of them was ever 

_ considered a most unknightly deed. 

“Villain!” exclaimed Odo of Caen, shaking his sword, “ the blood 
thou hast shed must be atoned. I swear never to quit this spot 
alive, till I have levelled thy castle with the dust, and fixed thy 
head upon the ruined pile. So help me Heaven, our Lady, and 
St. George !” 

The speaker, his face streaming with blood from the treacherous 
arrow, drew his sword and kissed the golden cross upon its hilt. 
It was no unusual circumstance at the period of the Conquest, and 
the ages of chivalry which succeeded it, for one or more nobles to 
bind themselves, like Odo of Caen, to some particular undertaking ; 
such oaths were always most scrupulously kept by all who valued 
their knightly reputation ; to break them was considered such dis- 
honour that it released the affianced bride from her contract, 
should her lover be proved guilty of it. 

“A vow!a vow!” cried Mirvan, as Odo ceased speaking, “ to 
which I join myself heart and soul.” 

“And I!” exclaimed Ulrick and most of the younger 
nobles ; at the same time touching the sword of Odo, in token of 
their companionship in his oath, and pronouncing the formula, “So 
help us Heaven, our Lady, and St. George.” 

The followers of Robert were preparing to send a second flight of 
arrows, when Edda, who marked the action, gave the signal to his 
men, and in an instant a cloud of missiles swept the wall ; several 
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of the besieged fell, struck by the heavy stones which the Saxons 
sent from their slings with remarkable precision. Their leader 
received one upon his breast, which reminded him that he was 
without his armour by the pain it occasioned ; he retired, therefore, 
behind a bastion, calling to his esquires to bring him his coat of 
mail and casquet as he did so. 

Filby Castle was a regularly fortified hold, built with more 
regard to strength than either beauty or convenience. Like 
most of the fortresses of the age, it consisted of a lofty keep 
donjon, surrounded by offices, forming a kind of courtyard, the only 
entrance to which was by a strong tower; the latter generally 
served as storehouses for the corn and provisions of the inmates, as 
well as the dormitories of the guards, its flat roofs serving, in case of 
attack, as a battery, from whence the besieged could pour down 
molten lead and hurl masses of stone upon their enemies. The 
keep and tower were the only buildings of stone; the rest were 
mere constructions of sun-burnt brick and timber, easily destroyed 
by fire, and whose loss would but slightly affect the carrying of the 
rest of the stronghold, 

From the determined manner of Robert of Artois, it was evident 
that all hope of capitulation was in vain ; he was prepared to defend 
himself to the last, and, after a brief consultation between the 
Sxon and Norman leaders, it was resolved to continue the seige in 
due form. 

“ Nobles,” said Edda, as soon as the resolution was concluded, “if 
the peace between our races is to be a lasting one, it must be 
cemented by an act of stern but necessary justice. The wrong 
which brings us here hath been offered by Robert of Artois alike to 
both, and both are joined to punish him. Let the gallows be 
erected in sight of his vile den, his name attached to it, like that of 
the meanest criminal, together with a parchment, signed by us all, 
declaring him degraded from the dignity of knighthood, and 
doomed, for the murder of our unoffending herald, to die a felon’s. 
death. Are we agreed ?” 

“We are!” exclaimed Ulrick and Mirvan in the same breath. 

Odo of Caen and his brother nobles approved the proposition ; » 
the gibbet was accordingly erected, and the act of degradation 
solemnly affixed by sound of trumpet. Robert, pale with rage, 
witnessed the ceremony from the walls of his stronghold, and his 
cheek changed with rage and fear, as he marked the effect it 
produced upon his followers, men who, under ordinary circumstances, 


would have abetted him in any act of villainy. Quickly, however, | 


recovering himself from his confusion, he observed, with a loud, 
forced laugh— 

“A slip of parchment will not win Filby hold. Courage, friends ! 
we shall soon behold a royal banner in the boaster’s rear. William 
of Normandy, our future monarch, by whose orders I am acting, 
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will soon be here to punish these presuming traitors, who would 
usurp the prerogative of justice, and dispute his will.” 

The words had scarcely passed his lips when the sentinel who was 
placed upon the highest tower called out that he beheld an approaching 
force, headed by several knights in armour, who were directing their 
march towards Filby ; and that, from the movement amongst the 
besiegers, he doubted not but that they perceived it too. The 
intelligence gave fresh courage to their audacious leader, who 
doubted not but that it was his patron marching to his succour. 

“See you no banner?” he demanded. 

The soldier paused a moment ere he replied, for the new actors 
were still at a considerable distance from the scene. 

“T do,” at last he answered. “There are three; one borne in 
advance of the others—a herald precedes it.” 

“By whom is it borne ? ” 

“A knight in full armour,” shouted the man. ‘Three leaders 
follow it—one is a priest.” 
~ “Can you discern the blazen ?”’ replied Robert of Artois, at the 
same time straining his sight to catch it, his fears reverting to 
Herbert de Lozenga at the intelligence that one of the leaders was a 
priest. 

‘A lion rampant in an azure field, surmounted by a ducal crown. 
It is a royal banner,” added the man. 

“Thanks to our Lady,” shouted the degraded man; “it is the 
prince. Now then we shall see yon scum dispersed like chaff 
before the wind. Shout, men, and wave our banners from the 
walls to welcome them! Shout, in sign of recognition for their aid ! 
See, the enemy marshal their ranks to meet them. Would they 
resist their prince? Aymer,” he added, turning to the young 
esquire who attended him, “lead a party of our men into the 
courtyard below. Beready fora sally. This is the day to win.thy 
spurs; and tell the warder at the first signal to be ready at the 
drawbridge ; we must attack them in the rear.” 

Robert of Artois watched with eager eyes the expected encounter 
of the two hosts. What was his consternation when he beheld 
their leaders mutually advance in sign of amity, and their troops 
mingle together till they formed but one body, which, after a few 
moments’ evolution, directed its march towards Filby! From that 
instant he felt the first misgiving for the success of his villainous 
scheme, and half-repented that he had undertaken it. 

“Oan the fickle-minded tyrant,” he muttered “have betrayed 
me ?—or have both Normans and Saxons yielded to the prestige of 
his birth ? No, no,” he added, :bitterly, as the banner of the leader 
distinctly met his view—“ by my evil star, it is the blazon of my 
namesake, Robert Curthose, the Conqueror’s eldest son. What 
devil brings him to this country to mar our plans! Where can his 
brother be? The wily bishop, too!” he added, as George of 
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Erpingham advanced with the pennon ,of his master ; “the game 
hath fearful odds against me. No matter, I will fight it to the last. 
Victory or revenge shall at least be mine. I will not fall alone.” 

Lowering their visors, to guard against any fresh act of treachery 
on the part of the besieged, the leaders of the now united army, 
preceded by a herald in the royal tabard, and a knight bearing the 
prince’s banner, advanced close to the walls of the castle; its 
commander was waiting to receive them. Thrice did the herald 
summon him to open the gate to his highness Robert of Normandy, 
on pain of treason and forfeiture in case of a refusal. There was a 
pause, during which the traitor whispered something to one of his 
arquebussiers, a man equally noted for skill and determination ; a 
nod of intelligence was the fellow’s only reply, and immediately he 
concealed himself behind one of the projecting bastions, taking his 
weapon with him. 

“ And how am I to know,” answered Robert of Artois, “ that the 
prince is really with you? Report speaks him in Normandy. Men 
ere now have fallen into a snare as plain as this; the royal bariner 
may be assumed vi : 

“ But not the royal person,” interrupted the unsuspicious prince, 
spurring his horse, and advancing from the group of nobles by whom 
he was surrounded still nearer to the walls. ‘ Behold!” 

He raised his visor as he spoke, exposing to the full gaze of the 
besieged his frank, manly countenance. Scarcely had he done so, 
than the concealed ruffian, obedient to the orders he had received, 
discharged his arquebus; but, fortunately, from the crouching 
position he had been compelied to assume, in order to conceal 
himself, he had not taken aim with his usual precision. The arrow 
missed the prince’s face, but struck the golden crown upon his 
helmet—an emblem of the prince’s future destiny—and the royal 
insignia fell to the ground, shivered by the shock. Its incautious 
wearer instantly closed his visor, and, raising his hand in defiance, 
exclaimed— 

“ Robert of Artois, thou arta doomed man! By the oath of my 
race, I swear to show no mercy to thee or any of thy fellows. The 
axe and cord shall be the doom of all. No further parley now. The 
lion’s on thy track. His thirst of blood is roused ; fear not but he 
will quench it to the full.” 

At the end of this imprudent speech, the prince returned to his 
followers and friends, who, however they regretted his incaution, 
were silent through respect ; for the resolution he had sworn to left 
no room for hope of an accommodation with the besieged ; many of 
whom would perhaps have hesitated to defend their master against 
their monarch’s son, but that he had sworn their death by an oath 
which none of his family were ever known to break. No other 
resource, therefore, was left to them buta desperate resistance ; they 
knew that the attack would be fearful, and they prepared with 
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alacrity for their defence, their wily leader rejoicing in the 
indiscretion of his reckless enemy. 

“We have had words enough,” exclaimed Ulrick ; ‘and nothing 
now remains but to draw the sword and throw away the scabbard. 
Beloved Matilda!” he added, “if too late to save, at least Vl 
honour thy loss with Filby for thy funeral pile.” 

Under the direction of their leaders some of the men commenced 


- cutting down the reeds and sedges which grew upon the banks of 


the lake ; others were sent into the wood to fell trees and brushwood ; 
the whole of which, despite the efforts of the beseiged, they 
succeeded in piling against the offices which, as before stated, 
formed the courtyard of the castle, by connecting the keep with the 
tower. During this operation the Saxons, under Edda, rendered 
good service ; for no sooner did the Normans appear upon the walls 
than they were swept down by their arrows and the heavy stones 
flung with astonishing dexterity from their slings. Many a cauldron 
of seething pitch fell from the hand prepared to turn it on the 
besiegers’ heads ; on more than one occasion, however, it fell on the 
unprotected limbs of the Saxons, burning them to the very bone. 
The Normans saw this, and knowing they were better protected by 
their armour, called upon them to retire whilst they took their 
place—an offer which the former accepted in the same generous 
spirit in which it was meant. Nothing, however, could induce 
either Ulrick or Mirvan to withdraw ; reckless of the danger they 
ran of the missiles which were showered upon them, they continued 
to share in the labours of their men. In the course of a few hours 
the pile had reached a formidable height ; the boiling matter which 
the enemy had poured from the walls only rendered it the more 
inflammable ; and as soon as the torches were applied, the flames 
rose quickly and strong. Robert of Artois, seeing that all attempts 
to stop the conflagration would be vain, retired with his men to the 


shelter of the keep, which, from its strength, seemed to bid defiance 


to the besiegers’ efforts. : 
* * % * * 

Whilst these proceedings are being carried on, it isa fit opportunity 
for us to return to the Jewess, and the young squire to whose charge 
her seducer had consigned her. On entering her dungeon, Rachel 
paced its cold, damp floor with the angry mien of an excited lioness ; 
her feelings had been hurt where they were most susceptible—in 
her love. Pride, womanhood, and affection had alike been outraged ; 
the man for whom she had sacrificed her own esteem, the respect of 
her people, the prejudice of her faith, and her mother’s love, had 
spurned her from him like the vilest thing. The blow had so 
crushed her heart that even its passion for the idol once enshrined 
there became extinct; it throbbed with but one sentiment—revenge. 

“Tis just!” she cried, “’tis just I should be used so; gathered 
like a toy in a moment of caprice—cast aside like a faded flower the 
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moment satiety had palled. What will be myfate? Ihave now no 
refuge but the grave.” | 

“Yes, one other!” exclaimed Aymer, throwing himself*at her 
feet. “Ihave long loved you—lived but in your presence—have 
borne the buri.ing pang of seeing you another’s- but in the hope 
that you would one day smile upon my persevering suit. Speak but 
the word—lI will contrive the means to bear you. from these hated 
walls to a home of happiness and peace.” 

“ Happiness !”’ iterated the Jewess, scornfully—* happiness with 
one of thy cruel race? No—lI have had enough of Christian faith, 
of Christian love—I’ll trust to them no more.” 

“ Hear me swear—by every saint, by every knightly oath,” said 
the esquire, casting an impassioned glance upon her, fi 

“ He, too, hath sworn,” interrupted the captive, “and every vow 
is broken. It needs but a Christian oath to make me doubt thee 
more than I do already. False as he is, this withered heart will 
never know another love, or dream again the dream its girlhood 
dreamt. Stir notits slumbering ashes, Aymer, lest thou wake a flame 
which may consume, but never burn for thee.” : 

“Be calm, this storm of passion else must soon destroy thee.” 

“ Yes, I will be calm,” said Rachel, sternly, “as seas opposing 
winds, as the torn earth convulsed by fires. God of my fathers !” 
she added, with an increased burst of passion, “ wasit for this I left 
my peaceful home—lived the companion of his guilt and shame? 
Yet let the desperate libertine beware! Not the fierce tigress 
raging for her young—not the red lightning from Jehovah’s hand, 
strike with more fury than a woman scorned.” 

The still beautiful creature stood, as she uttered her fearful 
denunciation, more with the aspect of an enraged pythoness than a 
human being; her dark black eyes flashed with intensity of hate. 
Aymer regarded her with pity as well as love, for he guessed but 
too well the fate to which Robert of Artois, to secure his own safety, _ 
would find it necessary to doom. her, and from that he resolved at 
any rate to save her, wished her to live, though not for him. 

“ Rachel,” he cried, at the same time taking her by the hand, 
“listen to me. It is not now the voice of passion, but of pity, 
speaks; thou hast said truly that all ties between thee and thy 
seducer are for ever broken ; thou canst no longer hope to retain his 
heart ; hast thou no danger to encounter from his hate ?” 

“ His hate!” answered the wretched woman, scornfully ; “can it 
do more than his destroying love ?” 

“Tt can,” replied the young man, “it can kill.” 

“And callest thou mercy hate ?—the best boon Robert of Artois 
can bestow is death ; for in the grave is peace.” 

The deep tone of sadness in the wretched woman’s voice, as she 
answered the esquire, told him how vain were all his hopes of love ; 
still he resolved, if possible, to save her, for, like most ardent 
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natures, there was a sentiment of generosity mingled with his 
wildest passions ; every manly feeling was interested in a creature 
so outraged and so helpless; his emotion increased, therefore, as he 


 resumed— 


“There are outrages worse toa noble mind than death. Should 
- he first resign thee to his brutal followers, to be their prey—their 
scoff—their victim = 

“Hold!” shrieked the Jewess; “naught which wears a human 
form could consign the being it had loved to sucha fate! Fiend, 
devil as he is, Robert of Artois would never contemplate so foul a 
deed ; thou sayest this but to terrify me—to win me to thy purpose.” 

“Not” exclaimed Aymer ; “ deeply as I prize thy love, wondrous 
as is the enchantment of thy beauty, on my soul I would not win 
thee by an act of baseness. Hear me: I will provide thee with the 
means of flight. The lower postern by the water’s edge is under my 
especial care, the key i in my possession ; soon as night draws on, I> 
will unbar thy prison door, and thou mayst fly far from this den of 
infamy for ever.’ 

“ Alone ?”’ demanded the Jewess, fixing a searching glance upon 
him. 

“ Alone,” firmly replied Aymer. “If I live not for thy love, I 
may as well die here. Men may call me traitor; but none shall 
ever live to brand me with a coward’s name. I could have borne 
that men should say, ‘ He fled his post in danger’s hour for love’ ; 
but none shall have the right to think I quitted it through fear.” 

“ The God of Abraham bless thee, Aymer, for thy generous heart !”’ 
exclaimed the Jewess, kissing his hand with deep emotion; “and 
He will bless thee, boy, with a far purer, better love than mine—a 
love whose innocence shall cast its flowers around thy path, reminding 
thee of Eden’s lost inheritance. I do accept thy offer ; and for the 
remnant of my wretched days, deeply as I have suffered from 
Christian treachery, I will think better of its faith for thee. But 
why remain behind ? ” 

“T have told thee,” said the young man, calmly; “ love only 
could, even to myself, excuse my flight i in danger’s hour.” 

“Rachel gazed upon him long and sadly, and seemed, while doing 
so, to commune with herself, Once or twice she murmured, * So 
young !—so brave!” Her resolution, whatever it was, at last was 
taken. Her voice was calm as an infant’s while she uttered it— 

“ Aymer,” she said, “thou hast prevailed. To save thy life, I 
give thee the little that remains of heart within this blighted bosom. 
If the wreck be worth thy acceptance, take it; foritis thine. Would 
it were better worth thy noble nature.” 

“| understand thee, Rachel,” answered the esquire ; “I read thy 
generous purpose. Thou wouldst save me, despite myself, from the 
dangers which now threaten Filby, and then leave me to my fate, 
alone.” 
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“ Not so,” she answered. “Thou hast no right to doubt my 
words, for they have ever been to thee a voice of truth. Ido repeat 
it,” she added, with a slight blush— once beyond these walls, all 
thou canst ask is thine.” 

Aymer could no longer doubt ; he was like a man who, in the 
moment of despair found the path of happiness suddenly opened to 
his view. ‘Taking her hand, he covered it with passionate kisses, 
thanking her a thousand times, as he did so, for the generous 
sacrifice, and vowing that his life should be devoted to the task of 
effacing from her mind the recollection of past sorrows, and 
guarding her future happiness. There was a smile of incredulity 
upon the face of the Jewess as she listened to him with something 
like pity at the extravagant joy he manifested—a joy which she well 
knew was doomed to be changed to bitter disappointment. 

“Leave me,” she cried, gently releasing her hand. “I require to 
be alone. I must commune with my heart, and draw courage and 
resignation from myself. Atthe hour of escape you will find me 
ready. Hark!” she added, as the trumpet of the besiegers a second 
time echoed through the castle, “the enemy are already at the 
gates ; hasten to thy post to avoid suspicion ; but first leave me thy 
cloak, for my blood runs coldly, and my heart is chilled in these 
damp walls.” | 

Aymer carefully enveloped the speaker’s form in his ample 
mantle, whispered the word * Adieu,” and would have pressed a 
kiss upon her lips had not the sudden paleness which came over 
her warned him to desist. 

“ Not now—not now,” she murmured; “ wait but a little, and I 
am wholly thine. Atthe appointed hour of flight thou wilt find 
me in my dungeon, and must lead me from these cursed walls in 
silence. Mark me, in silence; for my heart will be too full of the 
bitter memories of the past to bear the sound of human voice, even 
in sympathy.” 

“ All, dearest Rachel,” whispered Aymer, soothingly, “shalt be 
as thou hast willed it. Till the hour arrives, farewell.” 

The young squire contented himself with once more pressing his 
lips upon her hand, and hurried from the cell. 

“Poor boy !” sighed the Jewess, as the echo of his footsteps fell 
fainter upon her ear, “had I met a heart like thine, how different 
might have been my fate! Mayst thou live to find a destiny more 
pure and happy than I could make thee. ’Tis past,” she added, 
brushing the tears from her dark lashes; “one sigh to recollection 
of my abandoned home, my blighted youth, my broken heart; and 
then, like the daughter of my race of old, whosmote Holofernes on 
his silken couch, to right my injuries in the vile Norman’s blood.” 

For awhile Rachel continued to brood over her resolve, and 
arrange the means of its success. A proud smile lit her beautiful 
features as she contemplated, in the mirror of her mind, its 
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concluding triumph. There was nothing of fear or doubt in its. 
expression. For herself, she was equally insensible to danger as 
her heart was dead to hope, Drawing her tablets from beneath her 
vesé, she seated herself upon a stone, and hastily traced a few lines, 
read them twice over, seemed satisfied with their contents, and 
drawing Aymer’s cloak around her, left the dungeon, which he had 
unfastened. It was evident, from the ease with which the Jewess 
threaded her way through the winding passages, that she was well 
acquainted with the locality of her prison. As she approached the 
battlements, however, her step became more cautious, and she drew 
the capuchin of the esquire’s mantle over her head, so as completely 
to disguise her features. Of those whom she encountered, some 
took her for a young knight who was but just recovering from his 
wounds, and who for some time had inhabited the castle; others 
passed her without troubling themselves with a conjecture, so 
occupied were they with their individual danger, and calculating on 
their respective chances of safety in the coming contest. 

Like a spectre, the unhappy woman glided along the ramparts, 
still carefully veiling her face, and reached a solitary tower, where: 
an old soldier kept watch; he was leaning on his bow as she 
approached, and seemed to contemplate the approach of the 
enemy with an air of sullen indifference. So absorbed was he in 
his thoughts, that the light step of the intruder failed to disturb 
him; nor was it till he felt the pressure of her hand upon his 
shoulder that he started from his reverie. 

“ Harro,” she whispered, “ hast thou forgotten me?” She threw 
back the hood which concealed her features as she spoke. 

‘No, lady,” replied the old man, bowing reverentially ; “ this 
heart must indeed be cold when I forget the ministering angel who 
watched over the sick couch of my dear child; my heart may 
be a hard and rough one, but it retains the characters graved by the 
hand of gratitude the more indelibly. What brings thee to.a scene 
like this ?” 

“ Revenge,” replied Rachel, calmly. “I have been spurned like 
a hound by him for whom I sacrificed all that woman can—honour, 
respect, and Heaven. Thy master, and my destroyer, has doomed 
the victim he has made to death.” 

“To death !’’ echoed the soldier, with a look of astonishment ; 
“surely you dream.” 

‘* Not so,” she answered ; “my dream at last isended. Wilt thou 
serve me in this my hour of peril ? or are thy professions like those 
of the world, hollow and unstable as the breath which made them ?” 

“Speak,” said the old man, “and prove them. Though it cost 
me my life, I will not belie my words. What am I to do?” 

“Give me an arrow from thy quiver,” answered the Jewess. 

“Harro did as he was requested, and Rachel, receiving the 
weapon, seated herself upon the ground, and endeavoured to affix 
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the tablets, on which she had written in her dungeon, to the point. 
After searching her person for a ribbon or a cord to tie them with, 
she quietly demanded of her companion if he hada knife. He took 
one from his girdle and gave it to her. Without a moment’s 
hesitation she drew one of the long glossy tresses, which it had 
once been her pride to ornament, through her fingers, and severed 
it. Inafew moments the tablets were securely fastened to the 
steel head of the instrument. Rising, she cast her glances round 
the scene before her till they rested on a distant banner, round 
which several knights and a man in the dark flowing robes of an 
ecclesiastic were assembled. 


“Dost see those men?” she demanded, pointing to the group, 


“those close by the prince’s banner ?”’ 
The archer nodded his head in token of assent. 
“Send me this shaft amongst them,” she resumed, “and I will 
deem my kindness to thy child o’erpaid—thy every promise kept. 
Draw well thy bow,” she added, as the man took the arrow and 
fitted it to his weapon, “for life and death hang on thy strength. 
Let thy arm be nerved by gratitude, as mine has been by vengeance 


—shoot as thou wouldst for freedom or for hate.” 


Harro did as she requested. Using his still great strength, he 
drew the missile to the very head; and so sure was his aim, that 
despite the vast distance between him and his mark, he hit the very 
flag. 


Rachel watched with eager eyes its flight, and saw with © 


satisfaction that her design was answered ; for an esquire raised the 
arrow, and bore it with its burden to Herbert de Lozenga, the 
ecclesiastic, who was conversing with the knights. The prelate read 
the writing to those around him; and Ulrick and Mirvan waved 
their scarfs, in token that, whatevever the request or information it 
conveyed, it was joyfully accepted. 

“Thanks, old man!” exclaimed the Jewess; “thou hast done me 
the last service I shall ever ask of man ; thy promise has been kept; a 
wretch’s blessing rest upon thee! Shouldst thou escape the siege,” 
she added, taking a collar of jewels from her neck, “these will 
provide thee comforts for thine age. Mayst thou live long and 
happy.” - 

She placed her gift in the archer’s hand, and drawing the capuchin 
once more over her features, retraced her way cautiously towards 
the keep; her step was lighter as she did so, for she felt sure of 
vengeance. 

“ Let me but triumph in life’s parting hour,” she murmured to 
herself, ‘“‘and I will deem my sufferings o’erpaid ; let the fatal star 
which didst preside over my mortal destiny shine but propitious 
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now, and Ino more will curse its influence. Robert of Artois, I. 


have kept my oath ; I feel that we shall meet again.” 
Instead of returning to her dungeon, she passed along the now 
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